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to the life-state. If it accepts them hopefully, courageously, 
it will progress more surely than if it recriminates against 
them, and it may be that it is hastening towards a goal of 
greater magnitude than any that we can as yet discern. 

London. F. Carrel. 



THE OPTIMISM OF THOMAS HARDY. 

Two kinds of optimism exist in this world : the one I will 
call docile optimism, the other heroic optimism. We in Amer- 
ica have long enjoyed the blessings of the first variety. Docile 
optimism assumes without question the ultimate worth of the 
social order in which we live; it assumes, in most cases, the 
preeminent value of human happiness and believes that to this 
end should be subordinated reflection and investigation; it 
loves order, system, uniformity, and, at least in its most ex- 
alted form, fixes its steadfast gaze in submissive adoration of 
the Supreme Perfection in whose clear light the discolorings of 
incompleteness or even actual evil are quite lost to view. Thus 
by assuming at the outset the existence of an all-wise and 
all-loving power present in every part of nature one is able 
to prove with Alexander Pope that every circumstance is good, 

and that 

"In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right." 

All that happens, happens for the best, thus saith the docile 
optimist. No cataclysms of nature can disturb him. He 
does not worry over social "disharmonies." Surely, he 
sa/s, it is better to know good than evil; why should we 
sully our skirts by contact with filth, or our minds by contem- 
plation of squalor? Rather let us look upon Beauty pure and 
undefiled, let us think upon the nobility of Truth, and the 
graciousness of Goodness. If existing social conditions have 
some slight defects let us forget these and, thinking of our 
enormous progress since the age of apes, be happy. 

Such is the point of view of the docile optimist, and it is a 
point of view with which in its various forms we in America 
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are thoroughly familiar. Sometimes it has appeared among us 
arrayed in the gaudy garments of materialism, sometimes it 
has robed itself in the beautiful white drapery of transcenden- 
talism. Ralph Waldo Emerson taught us the doctrine in such 
winning form as raised our souls to the Heaven of his own 
belief; Sidney Lanier sang in lyric strains of triumph the same 
faith when he told how wandering over the whole world Love 
seeks in vain for Hell ; Walt Whitman taught us in his franker 
fashion that every human motive or emotion is a motive or 
emotion for good ; and, finally, our greatest literary force of the 
day, Mr. William D. Howells, in his complete creed of the 
conventional and commonplace, stands for docile optimism 
without limit. Surely I would not deny great value to this 
literature. Emerson is inspiring and Lanier is comforting, 
Whitman invigorates and Mr. Howells pacifies. Nevertheless 
in its appeal to us at the present time does there not seem to 
be something lacking in this type of American work? 

The conventionality and conservatism and self-satisfaction 
of much of our American writing is becoming apparent. The 
truth is evident that docile optimism purchases its vigor at the 
price of abstraction. Its courage is largely due to ignorance. 
Beauty pure and undefiled is not the beauty which is found in 
this world ; it is not the beauty which shall be significant to 
lives of spiritual toil and struggle; like Owen Warland's 
artificial butterfly in Hawthorne's story it is useless to man- 
kind. So the nobility of truth is not a real nobility if it merely 
fondles the accepted children of thought and rejects those out- 
cast ideas that are wrestling in the vulgar arena with hard-to- 
be-worsted doubts and questionings. And the graciousness of 
goodness is not precisely the same thing as the precaution of 
prudence. It would be more gracious to answer one actual 
question of the sin-stained seeker for right conduct than to 
solve a hundred fanciful dilemmas of deportment. But in 
American literature of the day one who is earnestly seeking 
light upon social or ethical or artistic problems finds it not. 
He finds not even seriousness or courage or that open-minded- 
ness dependent upon courage. He must seek elsewhere. 

Across the ocean docile optimism is less appreciated. Russia 
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and France and Germany and England all have reason to 
know that neither national nor social life is entirely a rose- 
bed existence, and their literature shows a resultant seriousness 
of purpose. Here is not found the shunning of vital problems, 
or the enthusiasm that sees for these problems definite solu- 
tions nigh at hand, but rather that grim determination which 
strives to learn thoroughly the hazards and the real possibilities 
in life, and then meets them as best it can. This is that fight- 
ing-for-optimism which is earnest in its search for truth and 
faith and holiness, — so earnest that it dare not pass by any 
scene of suffering and death or overlook one act of sin or evil 
in the world; for it seeks not a surface peace of repose or of 
tranquillity or of consolation but that abiding peace which 
dwells in the ultimate deeps of truth; a peace in which the 
murderer and the prostitute shall share and in whose light the 
world shall be redeemed. Nothing less than this will the 
fighter-for-optimism accept. He must wrest his hope from the 
darkest places where its very opposite seems to be enthroned; 
honor and purity must be found based firm as eternal nature in 
the very character of humanity. Such is the quest. Not every 
fighter-for-optimism succeeds ; few as are the bands of seekers, 
fewer yet are they that find; along the wayside lie many 
bodies of those warriors who have fallen in despair. These 
men we honor, but to them we cannot give the highest praise. 
But those, however, who have fought their way across the 
darkness to the dawning sun, and who through all the conflict 
have borne the banner of the quest unbent and at the last 
bring tidings of a victory, even though these tidings be in a 
cipher half unread, surely the work of these men may be 
called "heroic optimism." The works of the fighter-for- 
optimism are not always "pleasant" reading. Ibsen, Zola, 
Tolstoi, and Hardy rarely overflow with the milk-and-honey 
of traditional cheerfulness. Moral cowards and mental in- 
valids in search of easy-going consolation will find little here 
to soothe their troubled breasts. On the other hand, those who 
wish to face life as it is, to be aroused to its real problems, and 
to shrink from none, those to whom a tale of woe is sufficient 
incentive to activity, and the realization of human love sufri- 
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cient reward even as it was to the men of old, these may find in 
our bravest modern writers leaders in the struggle of life. 
And among the foremost of the brave, among the most heroic 
of heroic optimists must be numbered Thomas Hardy. 

A heroic optimist is not at all a docile optimist. One of the 
very first dogmas of the latter is a religious veneration of the 
Universe. This veneration may take the form of Lanier's 
orthodox worship of God, or Whitman's very unorthodox ad- 
miration of the "Square Deific," or Emerson's philosophical 
adoration of the "Over-Soul," but in all forms of docile 
optimism it is present, usually based, to give it its due, upon 
that idealistic philosophy which is the greatest achievement 
of modern metaphysics. From this idealism which looks upon 
the world and all that is therein as expressions of a Universal 
Mind, docile optimism too often leaps at once without proof to 
the conclusion that the Universal Mind is a God of justice, 
truth, and love. In the main, the docile optimist takes his 
religion for granted. Now it is upon this same idealistic 
metaphysics that Thomas Hardy builds his semi-philosophic 
structure of thought but it gives him no basis for religious ven- 
eration. He sees that idealism may bear a negative as well as a 
positive interpretation, and under the influence partly of con- 
crete events and partly of philosophers such as Plato and 
Spinoza he reaches a conclusion to some extent in harmony 
with F. H. Bradley's latest development of Hegelianism in 
his great work, "Appearance and Reality." For Hardy the 
Supreme Reality is to be found in a Universal Mind which is 
above the inconsistence of Self-consciousness with its self- 
contradictory functions of volition and moral agency. His 
Ultimate, though he calls it Immanent Will, is not Will in 
any very meaningful sense of the word. It might more accu- 
rately be called Tendency, for it acts without either emotion 
or conscious design. This God Hardy thus describes in "The 
Dynasts" : 

"In that immense unweeting Mind is shown 
One far above forethinking ; purposive, 
Yet superconscious ; a Clairvoyancy 
That knows not what it knows, yet works therewith." 
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In bringing Hardy to this conclusion concrete events seem 
to have been more influential than pure reflective reason- 
ing. Throughout his works, from "Desperate Remedies" in 
1870, to "The Dynasts" in 1903, there runs an ever-increasing 
emphasis upon the sorrow and suffering of life, and an ever- 
increasing passion in the doubt or denial of the goodness of 
God. Hardy's deepest misery is forced upon him by the 
apparent lack of justice in the soulless Order of Things ab- 
solutely careless of human happiness. He finds that heredity 
and environment inevitably drive many men to deeds of 
unintended evil and final self-destruction. Then how can 
heredity and environment, the most tangible representatives of 
the Ultimate, be considered in any real sense to be good? 
In vain Hardy seeks in Nature to find justice; all the evidence 
he can accumulate tends to disprove the hypothesis. 

Thus alike by deductive metaphysics and by inductive ex- 
amination of the facts of human life Hardy is led to the one 
conclusion of religious pessimism. So far as God is con- 
cerned the world is without hope, for He responds to no 
human appeal. Within this radical religious pessimism can 
there still be developed any kind of optimism ? 

At this point, however, some reader may exclaim that as 
Hardy's religious pessimism is all wrong there is no need to 
trace his thought further. But the significance of Hardy's 
thought does not depend upon the truth or falsity of his 
theology. He himself disclaims any attempt at philosophic 
completeness in his work, while nevertheless he claims to be 
in harmony with philosophic views. Both claims seem justi- 
fiable. It is plain that Hardy proves nothing; it is equally 
plain that he gives a very vital expression to a philosophic 
temper which appeared again and again in ninteteenth century 
writings. On this latter fact rests a part, though in my 
judgment not the most important part, of Hardy's significance. 
He gives powerful utterance to a widely prevalent mood. 
One who has never in his lifetime experienced that mood has 
simply not come in vital contact with all the phases of modern 
thought. It is a very unpleasant mood I shall be told. I 
quite believe it, but that is not the point. The point is that 
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the questionings of Hardy are not peculiar to him alone, but 
are such as must be reckoned with to-day by any man who 
wishes to construct for himself a rational religion. The com- 
placency of docile optimism will not do. To its unproved 
assumptions and easy acceptance of that which it desires to 
accept we must prefer even the unsatisfying denial of Hardy. 
For Hardy's denial is at least based upon real facts of life and 
is sincere and earnest and soul-stirring. He is at least awake 
to the problem. The goal he finally attains is not one wreathed 
with flowers but the race leading to it is run fairly. Whatever 
we may think of his results we must bow in reverence to the 
spirit of his search, for it is the only right and really religious 
spirit. The Bread and Wine of Truth is granted to none but 
those who have prepared themselves by intellectual vigil and 
by fasting from the cheap delights of emotional beliefs. The 
Celestial City of Faith is not to be reached but through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Doubt. 

Into this valley we must ride boldly if we seek to follow 
Thomas Hardy. In its gloom lurk more hideous enemies 
than mere religious foes. Monsters of social ignorance and 
social crime, monsters of man's sin and woman's shame crouch 
there. For most of us the need is that we ride fast through 
the grim vale and glance but scantily at the fearful shapes 
along the way. But in the very midst of their horror Thomas 
Hardy has built his hut, and during thirty years has 
lingered among them, scanning in their lair these monsters 
of crag and cavern that none have dared to track since the 
greatest of the Elizabethans died three centuries ago. Whoso 
denies the worth of Thomas Hardy let him likewise dare to 
explore the Valley of the Shadow and bring us a truer report 
of its meaning! 

This meaning Hardy always seeks in relation to the Im- 
manent Will, the Ultimate. In his "Dynasts" we caught a 
glimpse of the Will in its nakedness; let us now look upon 
it properly clothed in the garments of Nature. Egdon Heath 
in "The Return of the Native" stands as Hardy's supreme 
personification of the Infinite in terms of natural phenomena. 
The influence of nature is here presented at its utmost height. 
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The heath is absolute monarch of its territory and those few 
human beings who live about it seem but its helpless subjects. 
Terrible is Egdon Heath in its lonely desolation; far more 
terrible is it in its soulless activity. Vast, dark, imperturbable, 
eternal, slowly it crushes out alike indifferently the lives of 
heroes and dastards, and punishes with despotic irony all their 
efforts to escape their doom. Nowhere else in literature, so 
far as I know, is the overwhelming power of natural environ- 
ment so adequately portrayed. The man into whose soul the 
spirit of Hardy's Heath has once entered cannot forget it to his 
dying day. Its real significance is not local but universal. 
Every land has its Egdon in one or many forms. 

Nevertheless this is but one side of the shield. True, Nature 
in her beauty is often indifferent to the special needs of man, 
and in her sublimity she is often terrible, but we must never 
forget that she is actually beautiful and actually sublime. It 
is related that the painter Turner in a terrible storm at sea 
caused himself to be fastened to a mast and there proceeded to 
sketch the tempest that was likely at any moment to destroy 
the ship. Hardy's love for Nature is of the same type. He 
repines at her destructiveness but at the same moment he thrills 
us with the sense of her power and majesty and eternal 
dignity. For him the life-giving and life-destroying earth 
is also life-beautifying. 

The significance of Nature for Hardy is not only found in 
the spirit of the whole, but in every part as well. Note how 
carefully he cherishes each slightest detail of Nature's life. 
Call to mind his discrimination of the three sounds of the 
heath in "The Return of the Native" or his differentiation of 
the voices of the fir-tree, the holly, the ash, and the beech in 
the opening paragraph of "Under the Greenwood Tree." 
Remember the part played by the apple-blossoms in "Tess," 
and the mourning flowers planted by Troy upon the grave of 
Fanny Robin in "Far From the Madding Crowd," or poor 
Marty South's tribute to her dead hero in "The Woodlanders." 
Think how important is the animal world to Hardy: think of 
the meaning of that death of the horse in "Tess of the D'Urber- 
villes" : think how the over-enthusiasm of a dog changes 
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Gabriel Oak from a prosperous sheep-farmer to a common 
laborer, and how it is Jude Fawley's ill-timed compassion 
for the rooks that starts him on his career of life-long suf- 
fering. Nor are the larger aspects of Nature forgotten : wit- 
ness the power of sun and stars over the soul of Swithin 
St. Cleeve in "Two on a Tower," or the influence of Night 
again and again in "The Return of the Native" and "The 
Woodlanders." Every mood of Nature is significant; every 
object in Nature is alive. The shoemaker in "Under the 
Greenwood Tree" personifies his last, the village choir per- 
sonify the very hymn they sing. Hardy is a true imma- 
nentalist. In reflective moments he sorrows over Nature's 
purposelessness, but none the less he watches her least move- 
ment with an ever-insistent love. Have we not here a first 
vague step away from the darkness of his religious pessimism ? 
Nature may be soulless and terrible, but yet in whole and in 
part she is to us full of beauty and interest and meaning. Such 
a view of nature is not radically optimistic, perhaps, but neither 
is it radically pessimistic. Certainly the Immanent Will is 
less forbidding than at first it seemed to be. 

Just as for Hardy there is a hidden meaning in the slightest 
objects of that Nature which surrounds us, so there is also 
a vital significance in our most trivial deeds. He lets us see 
again and again that far-reaching results may ensue from 
actions of mere thoughtless folly. In "Far from the Madding 
Crowd" Bathsheba Everdene sends a silly valentine to a 
neighboring farmer and thereby indirectly causes the murder 
of one man and the madness of another. In "The Mayor of 
Casterbridge" the sentimental letters scribbled by Lucette Le 
Sueur inevitably combine with other causes eventually to 
slay their writer. In "Tess of the D'Urbervilles" the informa- 
tion carelessly tossed to an ignorant peasant that he belongs 
by ancestry to an ancient noble family leads by no unnatural 
steps to the violation of that peasant's daughter. In no one 
of these cases was the act mentioned the sole cause of the 
result. Hardy knows full well that in any given result many 
combined causes are always operative, but in each case 
relatively slight causes had their part in the tragic outcome. 
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Theoretically, as a cardinal principle of our philosophic faith, 
I suppose we must all believe that no action is ever really 
irrelevant but that each one is a necessary link in the great 
chain of circumstance. This faith Thomas Hardy has 
wrought out in terms of common experience. Everyday life 
he renders meaningful. We are shown that the commonplace 
is not really commonplace if we have but the insight to pierce 
below the surface. The daily events of eating and drinking 
become in Hardy's hands invested with new dignity. Aught 
that we do or leave undone is tallied in the total reckoning. 
Let not Hardy's characters exclaim, "To-day we may be 
thoughtless and merry, for it is a holiday, and a day of no 
account!" Such a day there never was, when human lives 
remained absolutely unchanged from morn to twilight, or 
when the causes of joy and misery remained inactive. A day 
of no account ! It is an impossible hypothesis ! Let us look 
to it that we be not deceived in this matter, for our slightest 
words and deeds may have effects that can never be recalled 
or remedied. The responsibility that Hardy's view puts upon 
us is indeed so great as to be almost unbearable at times, but 
in our stronger moods we must feel its stimulating influence. 
The man who shows life to be earnest and intense, our deeds 
to be vital and effective, and our world to be one in which 
most meaningful events occur is a real optimist. Just as the 
power of Nature renders possible her sublimity, so the law 
of cause and effect renders possible all ethical activity. 

Nevertheless the power of Nature is frequently hostile to 
man, and the chain of circumstance is often beyond his control. 
Whatever hope he may possess must be based ultimately upon 
his own character. Let us turn definitely to Hardy's views 
of the possibilities in human life. Here is the real problem. 
What value are we to ascribe to human character and human 
aims? Is man's nature essentially trivial and worthless? Is 
he, as Byron and his school would have us believe, actually 
little better than the average dog? Or is his nature intrin- 
sically noble and worthy, and is the term "manliness" still to 
retain its honorable meaning? 

In the first place we note that Hardy usually presents a 
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type of character that is unaided by intellectual development 
or artistic culture. When he does introduce men of education, 
such as Dr. Fitzpiers and Angel Clare, it is usually to con- 
trast them to their disadvantage with the entirely unlettered 
peasant. Nor are his people strengthened by religious faith 
and conviction. Sue Bridehead, alone of Hardy's characters, 
has any pronounced religious belief, and over her soul it 
obtains sway only when intense suffering has destroyed her 
mental balance. It is the unlearned, unreligious peasant 
in all his crude simplicity whom Hardy delighteth to honor. 
This favorite character he first brought on the stage in a comic 
role in "Under the Greenwood Tree," his second work, pub- 
lished in 1872. At this early point in his writing Hardy also 
adopted as a basis for his novel that same contrast between 
hero and heroine which he was later to develop so com- 
pletely — the contrast between a peasant-lover, determined, 
rude, uneducated, thoroughly capable, true to his heart's core, 
and a heroine charmingly vacillating, sensitive to beauty, full 
of social ambition, vanity, and a kind-heartedness which shrinks 
from giving the slightest hurt to any living being; a man 
who forces our admiration, a woman who compels our love. 
This woman's personality is well illustrated by Fancy Day's 
sotto-voce remark when her lover comes a mile in the rain 
to see her, "I like Dick, and I love him; but how plain and 
sorry a man looks in the rain, with no umbrella and wet 
through." 

Dick Dewey and Fancy Day may well have served as out- 
line sketches for the completed portraits of Gabriel Oak and 
Bathsheba Everdene in "Far From the Madding Crowd," 
Hardy's next work. The humorous contrast of the earlier 
novel now becomes tragic, through the introduction of a com- 
plicating third character, a man without moral stamina but 
with that physical grace, social charm, and ardent tempera- 
ment likely to appeal to the aesthetic and passionate qualities of 
the heroine. A part of Bathsheba Everdene's nature, and that, 
too, the deepest part, recognizes the worth of the peasant 
Gabriel Oak, but in the first instance this recognition is over- 
borne by the attraction of her other lover, Sergeant Troy, a 
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dashing, fickle soldier whose light-hearted speech and brilliant 
sword-play almost make amends to us for his frailty and 
falsehood. Before such a rival Gabriel Oak can only retire, 
and express his love thenceforward by a constant self-ignoring 
devotion which watches every opportunity to be of service. 
But at the end Bathsheba is by her own sorrows chastened to 
accept the long sunset of life gladdened by the unfaltering 
affection of this real lover. Gabriel Oak is the first of 
Hardy's lovers-till-death : no idle sentimentalists, however, 
but strong-handed laborers who perform their daily tasks and 
duties regardless of emotion, and yet always cherish in their 
souls the vision of higher hopes and loftier happiness. 

There is a tragic intensity in "Far From the Madding 
Crowd" which the critics of that day failed to comprehend. 
The peasant, they said, is a fit person for comedy but he in- 
trinsically lacks the dignity and importance necessary to melo- 
drama or tragedy. One would have supposed that Dickens 
and George Eliot and Balzac would already have taught the 
critics that tragic dignity was a matter of the soul and not of 
social position, but it was left for Thomas Hardy in his re- 
maining work to prove the thesis beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

Four years after "Far From the Madding Crowd," "The 
Return of the Native," by many considered Hardy's greatest 
work, was published. These years of added mental growth 
are evident in the increased strenuousness of the action and 
the greater idealism of the characters. This is seen in the 
fact that Gabriel Oak's prototype, Diggory Venn, the reddle- 
man, who flashes like some wandering star in and out of the 
darkness lying across Egdon Heath, nevertheless moves as a 
satellite in the orbit of beings of far greater magnitude. 
Clym Yeobright, the real hero of the story, is as close an 
heir of the soil as any other of Hardy's heroic peasants, but 
in addition to their sturdy sense of fact and passive sympathy 
of self-effacing affection, he has a loftiness of definite 
altruistic purpose which is in them undeveloped. It is this 
altruistic purpose that brings him back from a prosperous posi- 
tion in Paris to the life of a rude toiler on the heath so that 
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thus he may be an evangelist to his own people, and it is this 
altruistic purpose which persists unchanged through all the 
loss of health and happiness and hope, and which remains 
the guiding motive to the very end. Clym loves humanity, 
and this love is his leading characteristic. The words of 
Carlyle in "Sartor Resartus" are applicable: "Two men I 
honor and no third. First, the toil-worn craftsman that with 
earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth and 
makes her man's. ... A second man I honor and still more 
highly. Him who is seen toiling for the spiritually indis- 
pensable : not daily bread, but the bread of lifer* . . . Un- 
speakably touching is it, however, when I find both dignities 
united ; and he that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man's 
wants is also toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in 
this world know I nothing than a pleasant saint, could such 
now anywhere be met with." Such a man we have met with 
on Egdon Heath when we have met Clym Yeobright. To 
overthrow a hero of this type a counterforce of more than 
ordinary power would be needed. A counterforce of more 
than ordinary power arises in the person of Eustacia Vye. 
A younger sister of Bathsheba Everdene she is, in many ways, 
but a sister incalculably greater in her power of passion and 
burning demand for self-assertion. In her is emphasized to 
the furthest point all the modern insistence that the faculties 
of human nature are in themselves good, and that they shall 
not be narrowed and cramped by hostile circumstance. In 
her we see the same love of power that has found expression 
in Rudyard Kipling for England, or Nietzsche and Suder- 
mann for Germany; in her we see the same craving for ma- 
terial influence that to-day throbs in every pulse beat of our 
great industrial organism, the American nation. Hardy 
rightly calls Eustacia Vye the raw material of a divinity; 
she is the deification of pure experience, a goddess of pure 
will. These two characters, Clym Yeobright and Eustacia 
Vye, bound together by Clym's self-effacing love, held apart 
by Eustacia's self-asserting ambition, must sooner or later 
clash in tragic conflict. In the presentation of that conflict 
Hardy is merciless. He grimly leads Eustacia to her self- 
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caused death and as grimly appoints the path of the desolate 
and ineffective future of Qym Yeobright. But in the course 
of the tragic struggle what a tremendous spiritual puissance 
makes its appearance! What deeps within deeps of emotion! 
What altogether heroic possibilities of joy and suffering! We 
seem to be watching a warfare of Titans, whose mighty figures 
stalk across the scene in solemn grandeur; and whose purpose 
the very utmost forces of the earth can neither bend nor 
break! And this among obscure peasants on a back-country 
heath. Has not Hardy shown us the capacity of the naked, 
untrained soul for emotional experience in a way to vindicate 
the dignity and power of manhood? He makes known unto 
us that the son of a peasant may cherish a righteousness equal 
to that of priest or prophet, and that the daughter of a peasant 
may cherish an ambition intense as that of the proudest 
monarch. And this, too, without deception, for we are ever 
conscious of the entire social bankruptcy of these heroes — 
plain, ordinary, common folk as they are, unaffected by culture 
or education. 

Another phase of Hardy's conception of character is brought 
out in "The Mayor of Casterbridge," published in 1887, and 
the next really great work to follow "The Return of the 
Native." Here he takes up explicitly the conflict between 
the man of passion and the man of tact. Donald Farfrae, the 
tactful, is keen, shrewd, self-complaisant, and amiable. Hen- 
chard, the passionate, is dull, ignorant, dissatisfied, and haughty. 
At the outset Farfrae is penniless and unknown. Henchard 
is rich and influential. But from the moment that Farfrae 
enters Henchard's employ the end of the latter's preeminence 
is assured. The employee proves so greatly the business and 
social superior of the employer that a quarrel inevitably en- 
sues. Farfrae is discharged from Henchard's service only to 
open a rival enterprise which eventually drives his former 
master out of business. Next the mayoralty passes into Far- 
frae's hands, for the people of Casterbridge grow to love him 
for his good-nature and continual geniality. Finally even the 
one woman who has loved Henchard deserts him for his rival. 
Thus in all things Farfrae is successful, in all things Henchard 
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fails, and we see that it is necessary that it should so be. 
Farfrae is accepted by society; Henchard is rejected. The 
survival of the fittest has prevailed. Nevertheless we are led 
to see that the intrinsic soul-value of the two men is in inverse 
ratio. Farfrae's goodness is of that negative type that neither 
loves nor hates intensely, but is amiable to all. Poor, passion- 
tossed Henchard on the other hand knows not the meaning of 
moderation either in devotion to his friends or in wrathful 
indignation against his enemies. His emotions both of good 
and evil have a boundless sweep and power beside which the 
becalmed feelings of Farfrae seem those of a comparatively 
little man. Henchard's dauntless courage as he meets his fate, 
and the magnanimity with which he spares his rival when by a 
reversal of fortune he holds that rival's happiness in the hollow 
of his hand, lead us to accept for him Hardy's title of respect : 
"The Mayor of Casterbridge : a Man of Character." And 
when we stand by this man's lonely deathbed in the hovel 
out on Egdon Heath, and listen to the account of his last 
days from the rude oaf who attended him, we hear with a 
shudder Farfrae's accents of sympathy, "Dear me — is that 
so!" Like Jorgen Tesman's famous "Fancy that!" in the 
climax scene of Ibsen's "Hedda Gabler" the words mark the 
speaker's spiritual insensibility. 

In "The Mayor of Casterbridge" Hardy's ethics are wrought 
out with clearness. The lowlier virtues, such as tact and amia- 
bility and honesty, which go far toward making the daily life of 
any man a blessing to his kind, receive due recognition and 
are granted their usual reward of earthly prosperity and 
happiness, but behind these everyday virtues, Hardy insists, 
there lie the far more meaningful depths of intense feeling 
which give life its ultimate reality. One moment of real 
living is worth more to Hardy than days and years of mere 
existence, and these moments of real living, of vital essential 
experience, are for no ulterior purpose. They carry their 
credentials upon their face; they need no others. 

With this thought in mind we may fittingly pass to Hardy's 
master-character, "Tess of the D'Urbervilles, A Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented." The question of the title-adjective has 
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been discussed in writing again and again, with hostility 
and with acceptance, in moods of bigotry and in moods of 
toleration. The important matter would seem to be an under- 
standing sympathy rather than an exact ethical definition. 
The felicity of Hardy's terminology may still be an open 
question, but the essential humanity and essential moral good- 
ness of the character to whom he applies the term "pure" can 
hardly be an open question. A woman deeply wronged by 
others and expiating in agony their sin, striving in self-forget- 
fulness for their good until the day when she must choose 
between her mother's life and her own derided chastity, and 
so sells her seemingly worthless body to do the, last act of 
love within her power, — the man who does not in deepest 
sympathy feel the soul-innocence of this woman is himself 
beyond compassion. Those who accept the earlier part of 
Tess's life but condemn the later part forget not only the actual 
conditions of the story and the fact of Tess's self-sacrifice to 
family needs, — which, whatever else it may have been, was at 
least eminently Christian, and could be paralleled from the self- 
sacrifice to their religion of many a sainted virgin in the holy 
army of martyrs, — but also forget the compelling ruthlessness 
of our social decrees which deny the imputation of any virtue to 
that woman who has ever seemed to fail in "the one." Those 
who wish that Hardy should have given another conclusion 
to his "Tess of the ryUrbervilles" are really insisting that 
he should have shut his eyes to the actual conditions in Anglo- 
Saxon society at the close of the nineteenth century, and 
have placed his scene in some sweet fairy-land where nothing 
good is unattainable. Still blinder is that criticism which 
brings the charge of materialism against Hardy's conception. 
For the weakness to be found in his view, if there be weak- 
ness anywhere, lies in his extreme idealism, in his assertion of 
purity of purpose as the sole criterion of purity of deed, and 
in his intense faith in the existence of this spiritual purity in 
spite of bodily defilement. In this instance as so often else- 
where, had we but the wit to see it, Thomas Hardy is not too 
pessimistic, but too optimistic for us all to follow him. 

Here I shall rest my case. There are, to be sure, others of 
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Hardy's characters that almost equally merit our attention; 
Jude the Obscure, in the novel of that name, mason, student, 
lover, and drinker, cut off from his happiness forever by social 
and religious laws; Giles Winterbourne in "The Wood- 
landers," who dies of fever unprotected in storm and rain 
sooner than suffer the reputation of his beloved to be 
smirched; Viviette Constantine in "Two on a Tower," and 
Farmer Boldwood in "Far From the Madding Crowd," and 
Diggory Venn in "The Return of the Native" ; but all of these 
emphasize the same fundamental conception of human char- 
acter and destiny that is seen in Tess. None are perfect; — 
Hardy is not so. childish as to believe in any possibilities of 
human perfection, — and even Tess, the saintliest of them all, 
feels the force of sensual temptation. Nonetheless I think a 
fair reader will realize that human nature, as seen through 
Hardy's eyes, is redeemed by its power of human love. To 
be sure, this love even when exalted to its highest form of 
self-sacrifice seldom seems to produce the conventionally ex- 
pected results in mitigating human sorrow. On the contrary 
we must grant that the world for Hardy is not a world where 
permanent happiness and tranquillity are generally attainable. 
Misery is all about us, and increase of love inevitably brings 
increase of suffering. Does this view make Hardy after all 
a pessimist? In his own eyes, I grant, he is probably a 
pessimist, for in his metaphysical side-remarks the note of 
despair is beyond question often sounded. The deeper Hardy, 
however, whose manhood speaks to us through his spontaneous 
pictures of life more entirely than in his reflective remarks, 
I certainly call not a pessimist but an optimist, for he shows 
a worthy humanity, true to itself, unconquered by destiny, 
sanctified by love. This love, you say, brings no reward? 
How could it bring ulterior reward, a good beyond itself, when 
it is itself the final good? Even though it be gained at the 
cost of every lesser enjoyment as in the case of Giles Winter- 
bourne; — yea, even though it be gained at the cost of every 
accepted virtue as in the case of Tess, yet if it really be won 
at last, then Life has not refused to grant its loftiest blessing. 
Those who look upon love as both the supreme end in itself 
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and also as a means to some other end, and hence demand 
that "true love shall be rewarded," are reasoners in a circle; 
they would justify other goods as leading to the final goal of 
love, and yet would insist that this final goal should itself be 
made a direction-post to the lesser goods along the way. As I 
have said, Hardy himself in his rebellious moments does not 
always avoid this perilous path of ill logic, but the inner truth 
of his work surely refutes his own pessimism, and shows us 
an optimism that may be ours — if in heroism we will rise 

unto it ! 

Ernest Sutherland Bates. 
Oberlin College. 



THE TYRANT OF THE MIND. 

"False in thy glass all objects are, 
Some sett too near, and some too far : 
Thou art the fire of endless night, 
The fire that burns, and gives no light, 
All torments of the damn'd we find 
In only thee, 
O Jealousie! 
Thou tyrant, tyrant of the mind." 

— Dryden. 

At an ante-prandial gathering in a drawing-room there 
entered mine host's two little daughters and two pet dogs. 
The master happening to single out one of the latter for 
caresses, the other by surly looks and growls displayed poig- 
nant jealously. The attitude of host and guests was not 
merely one of amusement; they appeared even to accord 
the animal a certain respect for what they regarded a dis- 
tinctly human quality. When, however, a guest presented 
to one of the little girls a new toy and her sister in an infan- 
tile thunder-cloud of screams and tears exactly paralleled 
the jealous dog, mine host and his good wife were greatly 
chagrined. Their daughter's "humanness" was viewed as 
lamentable precocity of human vice. As a matter of fact, the 
judges had been overgenerous to the dog and unjust to the 



